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THE EGO AND EMPIRICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 1 

I SUPPOSE I should apologize for adding one more to the 
many discussions of the self. My apology, if I present one, 
must be that it seems to me there have been, even in recent writ- 
ings, several quite obvious errors into which most of the discus- 
sions have fallen, and I presume it requires less arrogance to 
point out the failings of others than to essay a positive construc- 
tion, although I do not promise to spare you an attempt at con- 
struction altogether. 

This is above all a field in which each theory is strongest in 
the attack. Two difficulties have pervaded practically all discus- 
sions of the subject of late. In the first place, the opponents do 
not accept the same methodological principles. The soi-disant 
structuralist is concerned only with the self as a concrete experi- 
ence. He solves his problem with a decision as to whether one 
can or cannot find a self or self content in the actual concrete con- 
scious stream. The opposing view bases its arguments upon the 
needs of explanation. It is concerned with what must be as- 
sumed as the foundation of the experience immediately given. 
The argument refers to what must be, rather than what is. Its 
question is not, Do we find the self-structure ? but, Do we find 
anything in the immediate mental experience that compels us to 
assume a self as its presupposition ? Obviously before one can 
harmonize the conflicting opinions of the two schools one must 
force them to some common basis. The necessity for compro- 
mising on methods of procedure is greater, too, because the gen- 
erally accepted conclusions of the two schools seem at present 
diametrically opposed, and both seem to prove their point conclu- 
sively. Authorities are generally inclined to admit that we find 
no trace in the concrete stream of any structure that complies 
with the specifications ordinarily prescribed by paper architects 
of the self, while the weight of authority seems also turned to 
the opinion that we need in consciousness more than the elements 

1 Read as the Presidential Address before the Western Philosophical Association, 
at Chicago University, March 29, 1907. 
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that observation immediately reveals, if we are to make the 
operation conceivable. If we accept provisionally the positive 
results of both theories, and grant that either empirical presence 
or logical necessity may justify existence, our troubles are not 
over. A second equally important difficulty is, that the advocates 
of the second method of investigation are all too uncritical toward 
the axioms they accept, and too ready to believe solutions that 
are suggested, without sufficiently scrutinizing the conclusions that 
may actually be deduced from the premises. Often thought seems 
to give way to emotion when the discussion of the self is reached, 
and sometimes the self-construction is welcomed as a means of 
avoiding conclusions, admitted to be adequate from other premises. 
So Professor Calkins is satisfied of the correctness of the modern 
conclusion that will is no peculiar aspect of consciousness, but be- 
lieves that a self is in some way conscious of a difference that we 
cannot find. Similarly in other authors the self seems an ' open 
sesame ' for all closed doors, an alchemist's universal solvent for 
all difficulties. When one has attained to the state of grace of ad- 
mitting a self, one seems often to consider oneself freed from all 
bonds of logic and no longer accountable to the ordinary laws of 
thought or methods of investigation. 

It will be my task, in this first part, to subject the doctrines of 
the self to a rigid scrutiny in two respects. First, I shall exam- 
ine the axioms or felt needs upon which the construction is 
based ; and, secondly, I shall endeavor to decide how far the solu- 
tion ordinarily attained really satisfies the demands. Of the 
reasons that have been given for assuming a distinct mind, three 
are most prominent : ( i ) For the known there must be a knower ; 
(2) the mental states can receive unity only from a unitary sub- 
stance, and that we do not find in mental states ; and (3) in a 
series of discrete mental states, such as Hume assumed to consti- 
tute mind, there can be no continuity, no real identity. Of the 
first of these we ask, Is it a real axiom at all ? Of all we question, 
Are they satisfied by a self of the detached character ? The 
axiom that ' everything, to be known, must have a knower ' may 
be and has been questioned as to its validity. True, in a com- 
mon sense, dualistic way, we know nothing of the objects about 
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us without being ourselves present. Our bodily presence is 
essential to knowledge. This, as Professor Fullerton has pointed 
out, is the only conceivable way in which an axiom of the kind 
could originate, the only other possible application of the axiom 
in question. One may ask, however, whether the relation holds 
of anything more than the physical spatial relations of body and 
object. There is no evidence that the same relation would hold 
within consciousness. It does not follow that, because you must 
be present to have an idea of a tree or other external object, 
there must be something else present in consciousness to know 
that image. The two are on an entirely different level. More- 
over, if the analogy hold, any other than a naive dualism would 
probably be estopped from accepting the axiom, even with appli- 
cation restricted to the relation between an external world and 
the knowing mind. If the origin of the axiom of a knower be 
this relation of body to object, or of mental stream to object out- 
side, it is very interesting to note that it has persisted frequently 
after the interpretation that gave rise to it has been abandoned. 
Now that we find not infrequently that no distinction is made 
between the existence of an external object and its being known, 
no distinction between its existence in the mental stream and its 
real existence, we should expect that the self-evidence of the 
axiom might at least be weakened. On the contrary, some of 
the writers who feel most keenly the advantages of obliterating 
the old distinction between knower and known in the more objec- 
tive relation, seem most loath to give up the axiom derived from 
that in its application to what we might call the inner hypostati- 
zation ; they still argue for a knower to know the content of 
consciousness, although they believe there is no necessity for a 
known and a knower relation between outside object and mental 
stream. Moreover, if we are to accept this view in its entirety, 
it would be immediately destructive of knowledge of self. We 
must have either an infinite regressus of knowers for each of the 
lower series, or we must assume that somewhere there is an ele- 
ment that is at once knower and known. If the knower and 
known can thus be united in one member of the series, there is no 
reason why we should not assume that they are united at once 
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in the first stage in the process. If there is no need of the 
tenth or millionth member in the regressive series, there is no 
need of the second. Even granted the existence of a knower, it 
is by no means easy to see how it can know the mental states. 
It must either take the mental states over into itself as mirror 
pictures, and then the problem comes as to how the knowing 
goes on ; or it must leave them unchanged, that is to say, un- 
known. The representatives of mental states are in no different 
relation to the self, when thus absorbed, than the elements of the 
stream to the stream itself, and these are not known according 
to our original axiom. Even the infinite regressus discussed 
above takes us no nearer the problem ; it merely postpones its 
consideration indefinitely. At no stage is there any explanation 
that could not be applied equally well to make one distinct idea 
in the stream know the others. 

The argument from the demand for unity in the conscious 
series similarly seems to lose much force if we ask how unity is 
given by the self. It is all very well to say that mental states 
are unified in some way, that they are not mere discrete elements 
in the series of experience ; but it is not so clear that unity of 
any kind could be given by a unitary something placed beside or 
above the stream. If the mental states are discrete in themselves 
and are to be unified, they must be taken up in some way into 
the unitary subject, and that must by definition destroy its unity. 
Mere propinquity with a unitary something cannot conceivably 
give unity, and of the unifying somewhat we have the same prob- 
lems and the same difficulties that face us in solving our difficulty 
where first the problem arose. 

Almost the same remarks apply to the argument that would 
have the self give continuity to the discrete stream, that would 
make it the basis of identity amid change. Neither continuity 
nor identity, as an effective phase, would be in any way explained 
by the presence in or above consciousness of a unitary substance. 
That might be present and the other elements be discrete. Unless 
the elements of content work in some way upon the self and it in 
some way upon them, there is no identity for them in any real 
sense. There is no conceivable way in which identity can be 
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given them by any added something, unless they become part of 
it or it part of them. In either case, it loses its absolute identity 
as well as its unity. If we regard the states, again, as receiving 
identity from being taken into the unitary substance, then appar- 
ently the principle of persistence must again come from some 
relation between the elements themselves or between the perma- 
nent existing substance and its contents. Mind then becomes 
itself changing, and it is just as difficult to conceive how chang- 
ing, interacting elements could take on the consciousness of 
identity with themselves in spite of change inside of or beside an 
unchanging somewhat ever identical with itself, as it is to see how 
a series might always be identical with itself through mere con- 
tinuity of the elements. 

If we summarize the three advantages that are claimed for 
asserting the presence of the self above or beside its content, we 
find that, examined closely, these advantages disappear. They 
are verbal rather than actual. One can no more conceive a 
knower knowing the elements of knowledge than the mental 
states knowing themselves ; and besides, some element must 
know itself, unless we are to have an infinite regressus or an 
unknown term. The unity of mental states is no more conceiv- 
able with an absolute unitary substance in or beside the states 
than would be the unity of the states themselves, uncontained or 
unaccompanied. Twenty marbles are not unified when put into 
a bag, or when a baseball or (to consider the airy content) a foot- 
ball is put with them. And the persistence of the substance 
always identical with itself does not immediately account for the 
fact that all experiences seem to belong together, to be all my 
experiences. When we have the immediate content all carefully 
taken up into the self as ordinarily pictured, we have all our 
problems over again in their original guise. The assumption 
that there is some advantage in the presence of the unitary sub- 
ject is an analogy, a picture, and the details of the picture are 
not worked out sufficiently to be helpful. If we are compelled to 
have recourse to an act of faith, we may just as well solve all our 
difficulties at once, and assert that the mental stream knows itself, 
is of itself unitary, and always identical with itself. Solution of 
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the problem with the self assumed is no easier than it was when 
we first approached it on the known empirical level. The solu- 
tion ordinarily offered tends to hide difficulties, not to solve them. 
If we are driven to the conclusion that there is nothing in the 
construction that would satisfy our logical need by putting a self 
of any character in or above the concrete mental elements, we 
have cleared the way for an attempt to find characteristics in the 
mental content that give rise to the demand and serve to make 
conceivable the processes. As I conceive it, the whole problem 
of the self and its relations arises from the fact that structure and 
function do not correspond, that there are certain characteristics 
of the action and general accomplishments of mind that cannot 
by any analogy be ascribed to the structures assumed to exist 
in mind. The broad general accomplishments of mind do not 
harmonize with the asserted capacities of the structures upon 
which most stress has been laid in the more usual concrete 
descriptions. We may for a time keep structure and func- 
tion divorced, and assert functions for which no structure is 
assignable, but this is at best a temporary expedient. Before 
our problem is complete, structure and function must be brought 
together and made parts of a single whole. The hypothesis 
already considered attempts to set up a conjectural structure 
that should take over the functions not assignable on analogy to 
the elements directly and scientifically analyzed out. This we 
have seen to be unsatisfactory, and probably such constructions 
always will prove unsatisfactory, because there is no possibility 
of testing their truth or adequacy. In fact, it is made ex hypoth- 
esi incapable of accurate observation. The result is that a 
premium is set upon poetic vague imaginings rather than upon 
careful observation or even logical, self-consistent reasoning from 
the premises accepted. While, then, the first or functional psy- 
chology ordinarily falls short in the attempt to develop a struc- 
ture that shall be adequate to the function assigned, the structures 
ordinarily analyzed out by structural psychology will not ex- 
plain the functions that we find mind capable of when viewed 
in the large. Our problem must be to steer between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of the two theories. 
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The classic attempt of Hume to explain experience by discrete 
ideas is the man of straw for all comers and deservedly has been 
much buffetted about. If one holds to any similar view, the 
only consistent course is to deny the logical need of a self and 
to assert that we should remain upon the empirical level with no 
attempt to go beyond to satisfy logical needs or to explain mental 
functions. This, we already have seen, is by general consent 
unsatisfactory. It would be a sad commentary upon modern 
investigation were there no results since Hume that throw light 
upon the problem from the concrete, factual side. It behooves 
us, then, on the constructive side of this paper, to turn to the 
known nature of mental processes to see what there is that will 
illuminate the deeper connections of mental states. 

In beginning the investigation, I shall accept two general 
principles : First, that one may expect to find no direct evidence 
of self, but that the need for unity and identity of mental states is a 
real need, and that the problem of how mental states are known 
is a real problem. The needs must be satisfied, if possible, even 
if we have recourse to construction on the basis of fact. Keep- 
ing these guiding principles before us, let us turn to an examina- 
tion of the results of modern psychology. If we ask what there 
is that gives permanence first and then unity, we may find a clue 
in the fact that an experience once present does not vanish, as 
is often assumed, but there is some evidence that it persists as a 
dynamic force in consciousness from the moment of its first 
entrance to the end of life. That an experience may have an 
effect when there is no possibility of definite recall, seems one of 
the striking results of many of the memory experiments that 
have taken so much of the psychologist's time in the last few 
years. Thus Ebbinghaus and many others have found, you 
remember, that many associations years old, of which there was 
no trace in the ordinary sense of spontaneous reinstatement, 
could nevertheless be brought back to consciousness with sur- 
prisingly few repetitions. In fact, there are some respects in 
which these older, long deposited connections and experiences 
are more effective than those more recently acquired. One need 
not assume with the older men that an experience is never lost ; 
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but we can assert, on definite evidence, that there are secondary 
after effects of mental processes long after possibility of return as 
a specific process has ceased, and it is no great extension of the 
evidence to assume that consciousness is always in some degree 
different because of any experience, no matter how remote in 
time that experience may have been. 

Not only, however, is it possible to prove that these old im- 
pressions exist, by the fact that they can be reinstated with 
greater or less difficulty, but it is also probable, as I have at- 
tempted to show in some detail in a recent work, 1 that they are 
active in some degree in the control of later mental operations of 
widely different character. There are many facts that compel the 
conclusion that attending is very largely determined by organized 
groups of earlier experiences, that what we shall select at any 
moment from the external world is decided by the number and 
character of earlier experiences whose traces are left in conscious- 
ness. These work somewhat inversely in order of remoteness, 
but it is difficult to assert that any earlier experience is not 
in some degree effective in choosing between the different bits 
of material that offer themselves to consciousness at a given 
moment. Similarly, the course of ideas returning through asso- 
ciation is controlled by these earlier experiences. Much emphasis 
has been laid by Kiilpe and his pupils upon the purpose in mind 
at the moment, or upon the task that has been set by another, in 
deciding which one of the many possible associates shall be actu- 
ally effective in the control of consciousness. Thus, if asked in 
general to name particular instances, the word ' dog ' will suggest 
some particular pug, while if the task be to assign class, some 
genus will leap out just as quickly and certainly. But one may 
go farther and find an explanation of the purpose in the organ- 
ization of earlier elements of experience, recent or remote, and 
one can go back to show not merely that the associations are 
themselves the product of connections of earlier experiences, but 
that more general groupings of earlier mental events are effective 
in bringing to complete activity some one of the separate con- 
nections against all others. Not one simple connection determines 

1 Z.' 'attention, 1906. 
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the course of thought at any step, but vast masses of experience 
act together in the decision. 

In perception these earlier experiences are active in two ways : 
They furnish the material in terms of which the entering impression 
is interpreted, and at the same time control the interpretation 
that shall be made. As I have had occasion to insist in earlier 
papers before this society, while we perceive any object, we con- 
stantly refer from the thing presented to standards that have been 
developed in the course of earlier life. As we look or listen, 
earlier experiences at once give the interpretation that makes the 
object mean something to us, and determine which one of the 
many possible interpretations shall be made at this particular 
time. Both are in a measure organized in advance of their action. 
The types have gradually precipitated from numerous different 
observations and the purposes, particular or remote, have resulted 
from the numerous appreciations of needs by the systematization 
of manifold recent or early experiences. We find that in looking 
we naturally fall into a scientific, shop attitude, into a social or 
playful attitude, and that perceptions take a corresponding form : 
interpretations result that correspond to the mood. But the 
scientific attitude has developed with scientific knowledge, and 
the objects that we see are the products of numerous earlier 
observations in the same general line. The bare perception of 
the moment is never a bare sensation, but is always a focal point 
about which vast numbers of older experiences center, and each 
of these older experiences contributes something to the quality 
of the total momentary perception and has some share in deter- 
mining what it shall be. 

We may run through all the other phases of mind in the same 
way and show that each momentary mental state is not discrete, 
not transitory, but merely a new and different emphasis of some 
part of the total, an emphasis that is in part dependent, it is true, 
upon the existing stimulus, but not determined by it. Thus reason- 
ing, judgment, meaning, and belief go back for their explanation, 
not to bare physiological association, but to the dynamic con- 
trolling force of the entirety of experience directed for the mo- 
ment to the attainment of some particular end, an end that has 
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been foreshadowed in, and whose ideal attainment is directed by, 
our knowledge working as a whole. Action and emotion, will 
and feeling, we may insist, go back to exactly the same forces. 
Action always results from stimulus, from sensation, not perhaps 
as the isolated outcome of the presence of a definitely outlined 
sensation to mind, but as determined by all of these influences 
that are at work in deciding the nature of perception and reason- 
ing. The control of action is primarily control of sensation, and 
control again in terms of the same group of remote experiences 
that is effective in attention, in perception, and in reasoning. 
Even if no sensation actually precede the movement, as Wood- 
worth has contended may be the case, nevertheless all the pre- 
paratory and reinforcing operations go on and determine that the 
movement shall take place when a certain stimulus enters and the 
stimulus acts for the time-being as a sensation. In every case the 
act is the outcome of a smaller or larger number of cooperating 
earlier experiences. When the action is expressive of the fullest 
self, much or all relevant knowledge is at work ; when the act 
is impulsive, ill-considered, few and partial experiences are in ac- 
tion. Feeling and emotion, too, have been considered as the cor- 
relate of this interaction. Either the doctrine of the opposition 
or furtherance between new and old experiences, or a frank as- 
sertion, as in Wundt, that feeling is the mental side of a general 
interaction, characterizes many of the theories of feeling that have 
flourished in the history of psychology. All would make ex- 
plicit recognition of the interaction of experiences long gone in 
the explanation of the feeling states. 

In every mental act, then, we may find an illustration of the 
fact that experiences do not vanish entirely, and, moreover, that 
they always seem in some degree to exert an influence upon 
other and later mental states. These effects, taken together, seem 
sufficient to give two of the necessary presuppositions of experi- 
ence, unity and identity. We have unity in mind, because all 
experiences, past and present, interact in the control and consti- 
tution of every apparently discrete act. Not merely, as Professor 
James insists, do two or three succeeding states unite in a single 
one, but in some degree or other all experiences, no matter how 
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far separated in time, combine into a single element in each mo- 
ment's experience. The unity grows with each added element, 
is enriched by each new phase of multiplicity. It is, moreover, 
dynamic, not static, since it not merely takes up into itself each 
added element, but directs and controls what shall enter at any 
moment and the response that shall be made to it. There is 
continuity also, not the continuity of a passive, unchanging on- 
looker, but of the active, all-absorbing kind. The first elements 
are retained forever and are constantly growing with each later 
experience. Not that there is one element identical among many 
changing elements ; but we may rather say with the Eleatics, that 
the apparent differences are but phases of the one identical whole. 
The change is in part real, but in greater part is merely a new 
expression of elements that have been present from the beginning. 
It is an identity from which nothing is ever lost, and which per- 
sists with, if not through, growth. 

This unity and identity is not only constructive but actual. 
The persistence and mutual interaction of experiences seem to 
carry with them a recognition of self-unity and self-continuity. 
For this we have the best evidence in the much-quoted instances 
of alternating selves. If we may be permitted in advance of the 
author to interpret the case of Miss Beauchamp, it is found to be 
in perfect harmony with our assumption that where earlier ex- 
periences are joined in a single unitary process, there is a unitary 
self. If we examine each of the dissociated selves, we find dif- 
ferent experiences, different accomplishments, different organiza- 
tions of older associations for each. One remembers within but 
one single group of experiences. This means primarily that asso- 
ciations are found or retained between certain elements of experi- 
ence, not all. There is dissociation which prevents recall from 
one system to another but still permits recall within any given 
system. The dissociation is not complete for early acquisitions, 
e. g., language, the names of familiar objects, etc. All the asso- 
ciations that pathology in general assures us are more fundamen- 
tal, persist from one to the other. But, for our argument, what 
is most important is that the entire character of the self changes 
with the change in the effective group of experience. The habits, 
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interests, desires, actions, all are distinct in the several groups of 
experiences. So B I( B IY , and Sally are bundles of different 
forms of knowledge and have a character in harmony with 
that knowledge. B t keeps the refinements of the family in tastes 
of all kinds and in knowledge. She has the book learning and 
keen appreciation of people and their opinions. As a consequence, 
we may assume, she has bookish, cultivated interests, is over 
keenly alive to the opinion of those about her, and responds 
accordingly in reasoning and in action. B IV seems to have taken 
over fewer of the refinements of the total self ; her knowledge is 
of the more practical kind, and her appreciation of social demands 
and the rights of others is slight. With these different memories 
goes a character of thought and action entirely distinct. There 
is a selfishness and stubbornness at once indicative of strong in- 
stincts and slight guidance by accumulated social comprehension 
and knowledge. Her interests and knowledge are at one with the 
memories that predominate. Sally, again, in extremer degree, 
is all primordial instinct with very little control by accumulated 
knowledge. She seems to have kept none of the later and more 
complicated attainments of the original self; her life is the life of 
a child, application of any kind is difficult, for there is no devel- 
oped knowledge to restrain or control the impulse of the moment. 
In spite of the most persistent existence of any of the characters, 
she is least developed of any, least worth keeping alive as a mem- 
ber of society. This is what one would expect on the basis of 
the hypothesis that the mental experiences, recent and remote, 
control later actions and serve to unite them with themselves. 
Where all parts of early experience act on each new element, 
there is unity in the self and constant self-identity. Where the 
earlier experiences are divided into separate systems, the self lacks 
unity ; there is no longer identity from moment to moment, but 
unity and identity only within the one partial system. One sys- 
tem seems to itself and to the observer an entirely different and 
distinct self from the other. The nature of the control each exerts 
in every form of mental act is different from that exerted by any 
other and harmonizes with the nature of the experiences that 
group to constitute it. There is a break from system to system, 
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not only in memories but in the self feeling, and in the self as an 
active, directive agent. 

Nor do we need to look to these pathological cases, relatively 
rare, for our only evidence. In every individual some degree of 
dissociation is present with its corresponding different self or 
phase of self. In one's own home one's acts and feelings may be 
different in many respects from those in the home of an acquaint- 
ance. As one thinks or speaks in a professional capacity, one's 
self is different from the self as one thinks and feels in a social 
capacity. If we look to the cause, we find different experiences 
clustered about the core offered by the matter under considera- 
tion, and these control the course of the action. Few physicians 
can be trusted to keep their impersonal, scientific attitude when 
treating members of their own family, and I imagine few psy- 
chologists carry their theories of thought and action to the extent 
of interpreting the play processes of their lighter moods. When 
the dissociation disappears, the control is again in terms of the 
total experience, and the whole self reasserts itself. With reap- 
pearance of continuous memory, there again comes control by all 
factors that can be recalled. Control is apparently always exer- 
cised by all those processes, and only those that are sufficiently 
connected to render associative recall from one to the other pos- 
sible. Always, whether in partial separation of the selves in the 
normal individual, or in the more profound dissociation of hypno- 
tism or of alternating personality, there is some greater or smaller 
mass of controlling experiences that is common. A man's busi- 
ness and his friendly attitudes towards life and morality may be 
different, but there are always some bounds that he will not pass ; 
there are always some parts of his experience that are common, 
and these constitute what we may call his real self. In hypno- 
tism also, the most fundamental experiences still guide, and the 
somnambulist is not altogether unmoral or immoral. In smaller 
degree the same remark applies to the dissociated or alternating 
personalities. 

Even the subconscious or unconscious selves, as they have 
been traced in much completeness by Professor Jastrow, are not 
distinct from this dominating unity. They are but new group- 
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ings of the same elements that for a brief time may hold inde- 
pendent sway ; and during that time new, or at least long forgot- 
ten, experiences may cooperate in the control of thought and 
action ; but also, and more noticeably, the elements or systems 
usually dominant are not for the moment in control. In ordinary 
thought or action, the elements that constitute subconscious 
thought or action merge their influence with the general mass 
and count in the total according to their general strength. 
They are not distinct minds ; they are but disjointed, transitory 
organizations of some elements of the common experience, ordi- 
narily constitutive of a single system. Nothing that is conscious 
escapes forming part of their unity ; the larger the unity, the 
greater the number of elements that compose it, the fuller the 
consciousness, the more adequate the knowledge. A sensation 
or thought detached would no more have consciousness than a 
particle of matter without other elements in the universe would 
have weight. It can only be known by being related, and the 
wider the relations the greater the consciousness. In a system 
of this kind, not only do we have both a dynamic unity and a 
persistent, effective self-identity, but the unity is conscious of itself 
as one, so long as the unity is unbroken, and the elements are 
conscious of themselves as distinct when the unity is dissolved. 
It is not a mere logical construction, but it is a self-evident inter- 
pretation of observed fact. 

We still have left over the traditional question as to how the 
mental states are known. For this we must go back to the 
general problem of outer perception or judgment already dis- 
cussed. When we perceive an object of any kind or give it 
meaning, we refer it to older established types under the influence 
of some general problem. When, for example, we see a color, 
we refer it to some earlier standard, and we see it and make the 
reference because we have the particular question asked, What 
is that color ? or because our mood or the task involves recogni- 
tion of the color. In brief, we perceive an object as an object 
when we attach a meaning to it, and that consists in identifying 
it with a previously developed standard, an earlier crystallization 
from experience. 
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In the same way, when we attempt to know our mental states 
as mental states, we look at them under the influence of a ques- 
tion, a different question to be sure, and refer them to other, 
earlier developed types or crystallizations of experiences. When 
we say that there is a bare sensation of pressure, we are inter- 
preting this particular concrete experience with other similar im- 
pressions, are taking it up into the system of knowledge growing 
from numerous experiences of separate series of pressure and of 
the nature of their excitation by mechanical stimulation. We 
apply an interpretation or standard that has been found to har- 
monize large groups of similar experiences. A bare sensation 
or image is from this point of view not a datum ; it is merely 
another meaning that may attach to any experience. Whether 
the meaning is one of common sense, of an objective science, or 
of subjective science, depends upon the purpose you have in 
mind at the moment and the resulting type to which the expe- 
rience is referred. What was, for the earlier question, the 
edge of a pile of manuscript nearly finished, becomes now, as I 
raise the question of comparison with perception, what we call a 
bare sensation of pressure. Obviously each is an interpretation ; 
one is as abstract as the other. The bare image is no bare 
image, but a psychological interpretation of what was at the last 
moment interpreted under the influence of a question of every- 
day common sense. So to know mental states as mental states 
is not a different kind of knowledge from knowing things, — it is 
merely knowing the same thing in a slightly different way. It 
is a matter of taking up the given, whatever it may be, into a 
different system of experiences than before, of attaching a differ- 
ent meaning, or different type. So far as immediacy and abstract- 
ness is concerned, both are on the same level ; and even the 
process of knowing is not different. It is, in both cases, not a 
transfer from one level to another, or a process of bringing in 
elements of different grades, but merely one of making a refer- 
ence to other elements previously organized into a type. For 
neither do we need a knower ; knowing is but a process of com- 
bining old mental states with new. If there be a knower, it is 
experience as a whole. 
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To know the self as self, so far as that is possible, is a process 
of the same kind. It is but to analyze out from one mental 
state those phases that make that state like all other states, to 
select the aspect that is common to all experience. The process 
frequently repeated gives rise to the idea or type of the empirical 
self to which each concrete mental process adds something. 
Even when we pass to the problem of the self as a dynamic 
active force, we are working along the same general lines. 
True, the experiences have not crystallized so definitely or com- 
pletely that the type is added immediately, and is not distinguished 
from the given in the resulting object, or that it seems to be a 
datum of consciousness, as does the perception of the table. Still 
the construction comes by looking at the concrete with a definite 
question in mind and gaining from numerous processes a com- 
mon characteristic which, when combined with other interpreta- 
tions of different phenomena, harmonizes with them and can be 
made typical of all. 

So, for example, I have been endeavoring in this paper to 
group the facts that are involved in knowing the self with a large 
mass of related facts. If I have succeeded in uniting the picture 
of the self with other bits of knowledge already developed into a 
system, we have a knowledge of the self in what seems to me the 
only possible way of knowing anything. To take some one 
concrete act, if any act is concrete, and to bring it into connection 
with a wide mass of similar phenomena that interpret it, on the 
one side, and, on the other, take it over into themselves to enrich 
them, is to know. Similarly the self, as developed socially, is an 
interpretation, and, as we know it in any of its physical or idea- 
tional aspects, we are selecting phases and grouping them with 
related phenomena. The data that are interpreted we find first, 
probably, in the constant mass of sensations, strains, bodily feel- 
ings, persisting visual impressions, etc., that James and others 
have been so happy in rooting out from the complex. About 
these group the socially recognized differences from other indi- 
viduals, and out of the mass there precipitates an awareness of the 
self as a meaning. In the interpretation the self does not stand 
out with all the distinctness of the desk I see before me. It is 
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more confused with the impression of the body, more vague, more 
shadowy, but originates in the same way. The difference in sub- 
stantiality is probably due to the fact that it will not stand the 
pragmatic test, will not serve as the end of action, or will not 
give support in any physical way when trusted to. Even if the 
perception were more shadowy, however, if it were a mere logical 
interpretation of what is known, we would have the same prin- 
ciple as in knowing things or sensations. We do not need the 
self to know mental states, much rather mental states know 
the self. 

One might ask, however, whether self- consciousness has the 
importance in reality that has been given it in the history of phi- 
losophy and psychology. It has been assumed that to be self- 
conscious is in some way a new step in mental development, an 
ideal that should be striven for as an attainment of high value and 
importance. Practically, this seems to me contrary to the facts 
of ordinary experience. In most matters we are certainly at our 
best, when we know little about ourselves as selves, but are lost 
in the consideration of the external problem that presents itself. 
To be self-conscious, in the popular sense, is a weakness. One 
is most effective when no thought of self is present. Very much 
the same may be said of the matter from the scientific point of 
view. When the purpose is concerned only with external reality, 
we are at our best ; any vacillation of purpose to self-observation 
or reference weakens rather than improves our effectiveness. To 
be self-conscious may be a pleasant theoretical attainment, and it 
may be one sign of a stage of development, but it seems to me 
not the mark of physical efficiency or of mental capacity that it 
has been considered to be by the older writers. The French go 
so far as to make too much consideration of self one of the con- 
ditions of insanity. It has its advantages, no doubt, in deter- 
mining the line between sanity and insanity ; it may mark the 
ethical and legal line where punishment may be administered. 
But this, again, is always determined in the last analysis by the 
degree of control that is exerted over actions, not with reference 
to the awareness of the self in the sense we have been using the 
term. Self-consciousness, then, as an individual as opposed to a 
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social fact, is not a mystery or even a privilege ; it is a luxury, 
a satisfaction of idle curiosity, and that by quite simple means. 

To perceive an object, to introspect an image or bare sensation, 
and to know a self, are all alike in that each is a new rearrange- 
ment of an entire experience about a common focal point, — a 
rearrangement due to different questions in mind and leading to 
different systems, to different types. We have come around to 
Miinsterberg's statement that all knowledge is interpretation, 
with the difference that I believe that knowledge arises essentially 
through interpretation. Far from falsifying experience, inter- 
pretation is the very life of experience. No experience would be 
possible without it, and the greater the amount of interpretation, 
the greater the number of elements that interact in any mental 
process, the fuller the consciousness, the more adequate the 
knowledge, the nearer the approach to the goal of truth. Human 
thought progresses toward truth, toward certainty, not away 
from it. 

In any theory of the self, we should at once meet the question : 
Have you any place for the body ? Our answer is that it is pos- 
sible to parallel the interaction we have been discussing at every 
point on the physical or physiological side. We may picture 
each element of experience as correlated with dispositions or 
tendencies to connection in nerve cells. We may also picture 
the directive influence of experience on the concrete thinking of 
the moment as a result of an interaction between the particular 
nerve elements and other nerve cells through association centers. 
The wealth of experiences that respond to a simple stimulus is 
paralleled by the widespread effects in the nervous system of the 
same stimulus. The control that experiences long gone exert 
in determining the direction of the response to stimulus, we may 
consider due to the effect exerted in the cerebrum by numerous 
nerve cells in a state of actual but tonic excitement. What cell 
shall act in response to stimuli from the external world or in 
response to the nervous impulse that spreads from other neurons, 
depends in part upon the strength of the stimulus and in part 
upon the way in which the other more remote cells, bearers of 
dispositions rooted by earlier acquirement, are at work in deter- 
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mining the readiness for action of the particular cells that may be 
concerned. What, on the mental side, is an organization of 
experience, is, on the physical side, an organization of the 
nervous system. That this organization is real, not theoretical, 
again, can be demonstrated by the circumstances under which it 
goes to pieces. When toxins of typhoid and of other diseases 
act upon the connections between the nerve elements, or when 
general nervous energy is low, we find that the effects of earlier 
associations are destroyed, dissolved by the poisons, and with 
that there is weakening of memory and later lack of control of 
thought and action by remote cells and earlier experience. The 
result may be the delirium, with incapacity for control of thought 
and action, that we find more or less transiently after acute 
diseases, more permanently in hysteria, and probably exaggerated 
in many of the more marked forms of insanity. So we must 
imagine that, in Dr. Prince's case, the physical bonds of associa- 
tion between the wider organizations of experience were broken 
in some unknown way by emotional stress, and as a result B I; 
B IV , and Sally, in part, became at once incapable of recalling the 
events that occurred to the common body when the others were 
in control, and, owing, we may believe, to the broken bonds, each 
showed the marks of a different self in taste and emotion, in 
reason, and in will. In many cases of dissolution of physical 
connections between cell and cell, we find corresponding loss of 
memory and of the influences that constitute self-control in 
general, and attention, will, and reason in particular. With 
change in any of the nervous processes, the self is also pro- 
foundly affected. Whether we picture the relation between mind 
and body after the fashion of the parallelist or the interactionist, 
there is a physical as well as a mental side of the problem, and, 
according to our opinion, they are closely and essentially 
related. Every phase of self-activity could be paralleled by 
brain activity. 

One question of extra-psychological import we seem called 
upon to touch in this connection : Must we assume that mind 
and body are so closely related as to render separation after death 
impossible? On this problem psychology as psychology has 
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nothing to say. Within our experience the two are always to- 
gether, and, applying Kant's principle, our results here have no 
bearing, positively or negatively, upon anything beyond experi- 
ence. It may, however, be worth while to suggest that there is 
no reason why the ethical and religious arguments that apply to 
a self of the traditional form should not hold equally for a self 
such as we have been depicting. There is only one argument 
that would hold for the atom self that would not be equally 
strong for ours, namely, that the absolute unit must be indivisible 
and so indestructible. But a self of this kind would not be worth 
saving, as has often been pointed out from the time of Averroes 
to the present, for it would have no individual memories, no ac- 
tualities in its experience ; it would be fit for nothing but Nirvana, 
or to be lost in the Absolute of the Neo-Platonists. 

To understand the self in this sense, we need nothing above 
or beyond the self. The self is merely all that we are and know, 
organized, self-unified, and self-identical, a growing vital unity 
that as a whole is effective in every experience. When it is di- 
rected toward the control of action, we know it as will ; when 
choosing from the many stimuli that offer, as attention ; when in- 
terpreting the stimulus, as perception or judgment; when con- 
structing new forms from old experiences, as reason. But it is 
the same everywhere, always active, and active in very much the 
same way in every kind of mental process. With a self of this 
kind we do not need to abandon logic for emotion, nor need we, 
after some conclusion has been painfully attained, abandon the 
results of our analysis and go back to our crude common sense 
prejudices. The self is at once an empirical fact and a logical 
interpretation of an empirical fact. As knowledge grows, the in- 
terpretation grows. If fundamentally wrong, we can give up the 
interpretation without a pang to accept a newer and more com- 
plete one born of a wider experience ; if right, in part, we can 
proceed along the same line to develop our knowledge of it. 
Everything that we learn of mind must deepen and amplify our 
conception of the self. No real experience can remain in con- 
tradiction to that conception, for it must be modified to fit the new 
fact. If you care to throw the discussion into old terms, it is 
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unity with multiplicity, identity amid difference, and at the same 
time a principle of explanation. We need hope only that it does 
not go farther in the Hegelian direction and constitute a bundle 
of unresolved paradoxes. It is a principle of explanation, but is 
immanent, not transcendent, effective not shadowy. It is a 
principle of unity that arises from experience and gives unity 
to experience, an identity that persists in experience and progresses 
with experience, a knower of mental states that develops from 
mental states, and is at the same time something empirically 
known, nothing mystical or mysterious in its nature or actions. 
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